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lined or faced on one side, with rough board- 
ing, which need not be very tight. This 


boarding should be nailed to those edges of 
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they begin to start they may be planted out in 
the nursery rows to grow, ‘This last opera- 
tion with the bot bed is not absolutely neces- 





| «Well, it may be,” said Hendricks to bim- 
self,’ that some of that corn will be saved 


after all.” 
} 








‘the joists nearest each other, so that one range 
of joists shall be outside the building, and the 
other inside the ice room or vault. 

| The space between these boardings or par- 

titions should be filled with wet tan, or-saw- 

innit tees ee he, inet, ibieheves te cheapest or most easily ob- 

‘Our Home, our Country, and onr Brother Man. itained. ‘The reason for using wet material 


sury, but it serves to hasten the process. The reader has had a specimen of the 

In setting out trees or roots thus grafted, ™ode of proceeding on Mr. Butler’s furm, 
it is best to set them so low that roots will #94 will be enabled to form a pretty shrewd 
start out from the scions as well as from the | Sess Why it was that Mr. Butler, who had 
stock, and in this way the particular fruit that an excellent farm and who was always busy 
you wish to propagate is more likely to be- about something, was not “deemed aud taken” 
P : | by his neighbors to be a forehanded man. 
come permanently fixed upon the stock. %, ‘ . 

We have often spoken of grafting in this | Hendricks, with the aid of Saul, succeeded 





are stone enough ou the knoll there which | IMPROVEMENTS IN MECHANICS. 
ought to come out to muke it.” | Itis well known to many, that there are 

Mr. Butler made no reply, but together | various turning machines in operation for 
| with Saul went to digging stone. turning shee and boot lasts—axe handles car- 

“This looks like a new farm,” said Mr. riage aud spokes, gun stocks, &e. Recently 
George one day to his neighbor, as they rode the same principle has been applied in Massa- 
by Mr. Builer’s house. chusetts fur taking copies of Statuary. The 

“Yes,” replied his neighbor, “there is a) whole history of the discovery, and of its 
wew hand at the bellows.” 

‘Does Hendricks work it on shares?” 

“No, he works by the month,” 

Does he? 


j originator, will be found interesting. A per- 
| son describing the Bust machine in the Boston 


i . . 
| Courier, exclaims: 


————— 








Be "| for filling the space is, that during winter it 
ICE HOUSES. freezes, and until it is again thawed, little or 
no ice will melt at the sides of the vault. 

The bottom of the ice vault should be filled 
about a foot deep with small blocks of wood; 
these are leveled and covered with wood 
shavings, over which a strong plank floor 
should be laid to receive the ice. 

Upon the beams above the vault, a pretty 
tight floor should also be laid, and this floor 
should be covered several inches deep with 
dry tan or sawdust. ‘The roof of the ice 
house should have considerable pitch, and the 
space between the upper floor and the roof 
should be ventilated by a lattice window at 
each gable end, or something equivalent, to 
pass out the warm air which will accumulate 
beneath the roof. A door must be provided 
in the side of the vault to fill and discharge 
it; but it should always be closed up bigher 
than the ice, and when not in use should be 
kept closed altogether.” 


Winter is at hand, and during that season 
the most of our houses in Maine are, or can | 
in a few minutes be made, ice houses. Such 
is the abundance of ice among us during the 
inclement season, that few think of saving it 
for future use, being glad to get rid of it, and 
rejoicing to see it melting into a liquid state 
once more, It may be very easily preserved, 
however, and forms a most grateful luxury in 
the summer, when the “dog star rages”, and 
old Sol looks down warm and jovial upon the 
sweltering earth. It was formerly thought 
that it was necessary that an ice house should 
be made under ground, as far out of the way 
of the “upper regions” as possible. ‘This is 
not necessary. If properly built, you may 
as well have your ice house high and dry 
above ground; and many think that it is better 
in such a situation than inthe earth, because 
of the warmth of the earth. Some years ago, 
when ice used to be harvested from the Ken- 
nebec, for exportation, there was a large ice 
house on Gardiner’s wharf, in Gardiner, 
where was annually stored several cargoes of 
it, and where it kept perfectly well from year 
to year. 

A very good article on the subject was pub- 
lished in the last Albany Cultivator, which, 
by the politeness of Mr. Tucker, who has 
obligingy allowed us to use the cut illustrating 
the plan, we are enabled to lay before our 
readers, and hope that many of them will 
avail themselves of the hint, and furnish 
themselves conveniences for keeping a little 
solid winter water, through the summer. In- 
dependent of its being a comfortable luxury, 





cheaply obtained, it is very useful in many 
operations of the dairy, preserving meats, &c. | 
&e. If it would not be convenient to build! 
a small house entirely for the purpose, a | 
corner of the barn, shed, some out-house, or | 
cellar, might be parted off and prepared as | 
directed in the following manner. 

The Cultivator says that “few persons who | 
have ever known the advantages which ice | 
affords during the warm season, would be | 
willing to forego the use of the article. It 
was formerly regarded as a luxury which the 
rich only could enjoy, but, fortunately, it is 
now afforded at so cheap a rate as to be with- 
in the reach of all. In cities it may readily 
be obtained from those who make a business 
of storing it for sale, and in the country each 
one may secure his own supply at a cheap 
rate. Every farmer, unless he has extraor- 
dinary advantages in regard to cold spring 
water, and an airy, cold cellar, should have 
an ice house. A reservoir formed by damn- 
ing a small stream, such as almost every farm 
affords, will yield as much ice as will be want- 
ed for the supply of a family. In general, 
however, there are ponds or streams within a 
few miles from which an abundant supply 


can be obtained. 
It is now pretty well settled that ice houses 


should be built chiefly or entirely above 
ground. Those which have generally been 
built by the great ice dealers and exporters, 
have not been much sunk into the earth. It 
has been ascertained that the dampness of the 
ground operates against the preservation of 
the ice. r 
Mr. Downing, in the first volume of the 
Horticulturist, gives an extract from a letter 
received from Mr. N. J. Wyeth, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a gentleman who has had 
much experience in the management of ice, 
and is largely concerned in its exportation. 
From Mr. W.’s letter, we take the following 
description of an ice house above ground: 
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Section of the Ice House above ground. 

‘An ice house above ground should be built 
upon the plan of having a double partition, 
with the hollow space between filled with 
some non-conducting substance. 





Manner of nailing the boards to the joists 

In the first place, the frame of the sides 
should be formed of two ranges of upright ; 
joists, six by four inches; the lower ends of 4%*!"tance has practised thus, successfully, 


the joists should be put into the ground with- 
out any sill, which is apt to let air pass 
through. These two ranges of joists should 
be about two feet and one-half apart at the 
bottom, and two feet at the top. At the top 
these joists should be morticed into the cross 
beams which are to support the upper floor. 
The joists in the two ranges should be 
each opposite another. They should then be 


CONCENTRATED AND SPECIFIC MANURES. 

Dr. Gardiner of New York, in a commu- 
nication to the New York State Agricultural 
Society, published in their Transactions for 
1845, contends that the business of manuring 
our crops can be very much abridged and 
simplified, and that the hauling and shoveling 
over so much heavy barn-yard manure, may 
be obviated, and a less laborious mode adopt- 
ed. This is a matter of no small importance 
to the farmer. If his observations and exper- 
iments are correct, much labor might be sav- 
ed, and also much expense. His method is 


|to apply the ashes of the manure, or the ash- 


es of vegetables, mingled with such other ma- 
terials as may be required to supply the prop- 
er material for the crop, and this proper ma- 
terial is ascertained by analysing the crop to 
be raised. His observations are interesting, 
and we wish they could be placed in the hands 
of all our farmers, that they might read and 
compare them with their own experience and 
practice. We all know that farm-yard ma- 
nure seldom fails to fertilize the land and in- 
crease the crop. But we all likewise know 
that when used in a green, unfermented state, 
a great part of the bulk and weight of it is 
water. 

According to actual experiments, made with 
care, 1000 lbs. of excellent green manure 
taken from a quantity made by 80 horses, as 
many oxen, and twenty pigs, 793 Ibs. of it 
were water, and but 207 Ibs. of it solid mat- 
ter. Of 1000 lbs. of similar manure made in 
the summer, only 196 lbs. were solid matter, 
and $04 Ibs, of it were water. 

The solid parts of it, thus obtained or sep- 
arated by drying, must be made up of two 
kinds of material, viz: vegetable and mineral. 
The vegetable matter is analogous to finely 
prepared or ground straw, and, of course, 
would result, if reduced to its elements, into 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, in 
various proportions. 

‘The mineral matter comes according to the 
kind of provender, &c., that has been fed out. 
The chemist Sprengel once analyzed some 
manure, separated into these materials, (veg- 
etable and mineral,) and found the mineral 
matter to be in 100 Ibs.— 


Potash and soda, 24.0 lbs. 
Lime and magnesia, 16.0 
Sulphuric acid, 5.5 
Phosphuric acid, 5 


Sand, carbonic acid, &c., 54.0 
The result which Dr. G. brings aboui is 
this, viz: that instead of using 1500 lbs. of 
green, yard manure, which would make a 
fair load, he would take and apply 


1 bushel of ashes, worth 12 1-2 cts. 
30 lbs. of air-slaked lime, 1 1-4 
16 Ibs. of plaster, 1-4 


2 Ibs. of bones, 1-2 


The whole, 14 1-2 cts. 

He does not advise to burn farm-yard dung 
when you have it, but if you were to buy, it 
would be as well to buy the mineral material 
ata much less price—and he wishes also to 
prove that the ashes of farm-yard dung are 
nothing more than the ashes of straw or hay, 
and provender, which were used for food, 
liiter, &e. 

We may publish the whole or a part of his 
article at some future time. 

WINTER GRAFTING. 

Those who have young trees which they 
intend to graft—say two or three years old— 
would find it advantageous to take them up at 
this season of the year and pack them away 
in their cellars with their roots covered with 
sand or loam. 

During the winter when at leisure they can 
employ themselves in grafting them with such 
fruit scions as they wish. AN that is neces- 
sary in such operations is to fix the scion in 
firmly, and retain it in place by application of 
grafting wax, or by a narrow strip of cioth 
covered with the wax and wound around. 
The roots thus grafted inust be then repacked 
in the sand, and in the spring set out. Should 
your cellar be warm and dry, and the sand 
become dried too much in consequence, sprin- 
kle it with water occasionally. Pieces of 
roots of apple or pear trees may also be laid 
away thus, and engrafted during winter, and 
be ready for starting in the spring. An ac- 





during the past year. He takes pieces of 
roots from the size of a pipe stem to that of 
your thumbs, and say four or five inches long. 
If they have a few fibres on them, so much 
the better. These he engrafts in the usual 
manner, and packs them away carefully in 
sand till spring. He then puts them into a 


placed | hot bed, burying the root and scion so that but 





one ortwo eyes are above the earth. After 


in getting in most of the corn to which allusion 


way, und urged & epee our ees, We | bes been made, so that Mr. Bentou’s cows 
orunt that we shall be pardoned for this Fepe- | came home the next day, which was the 
tition and seeming importunity; but the im sanbarh, much less well filled than ordinary. 
portance of the subject, and the necessity of =O» Monday morning Hendricks was out 
continued urging as well as action in the busi- | by daylight, and at work when Saul made bis 
ness of cultivating fruit, and none but goo: | appearance, which was not till he had given 
fruit. must be our excuse for so frequently | the sun due precedence. Hendricks informed 
bringing the business before them. ‘him that a new leaf was to be turned over. 


| “Things about the place are going to be done 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE ‘this week as they ought to be done,” said he. 
AND SCIENCE. “I’m agreed,” said Saul, who was quite 


dh. tats cain Diiemine. pmeion| willing to work, but wished very much to be 
on : . |relieved from the responsibility of directing 
(No 19) of the American Journal of Agri- 


- his own movements. 
culture and Science, conducted by Dr. EF) ,, i. “ry : 
E ; of All 1 A. Ost E 7 Mr. Butler,” said John after breakfast, 
wating Dany and A, Lishorn, Hq-s ANG | has that axe come to light yet?” 


published monthly by Huntington & Savage, |] havn’t seen it.” 

916 * | — : x . *.¢ 

216 Pearl wen N. ¥., at $2,00 per annum. | «tere it is,” said Lizzy, “I found it in the 
This is @ higly scientific work, containing grass in the garden.” 

the practical details of Agricultural Sciences | “And took care of it like asensible body,” 

with those of a kindred nature. said John, taking the axe from her hand, 
The present num'er contains valuable | «’Thankee.” 

papers on the “brand in the cereals” such as| ‘The compliment was nota very polished 

smut and rust and ergot, &c., illustrated by | one, but it brought over her beautiful coun- 


excellent engravings. It also contains a report tenance a blush which she bastened into the 


W hat makes him drive on so!” | 

“[ don’t know for certain, but I guess 
Butler’s daughter is at the bottom of it.” 

When winter set in, Saul, though he was 
a good boy to work, felta desire to have a 
| little more furniture in the upper story, asked 
leave to go to the Centre to school. “Uncle 
Zeb says he will board me if I'll come.” 

“I don’t see how [I can spare you. We 
|}must build in the spring, and we have all the 
itimber to get out and logs to get to the mill, 
jsaid Mr. Butler. 
| Saul looked rather down hearted. 

You can go,” said John, who was sitting 





Imagine, gentle reader, a steam engine, in 
| rapid motion, whirling round, and turning out 
| the human head and face divine, with nose, 
_chin, lips, forehead and eyes, ears, neck, 
/breast and shouklers, of perfect: proportion 
;and accuracy to nature! Imagine such an 
| eeventric machine, and you will have some 
idea of the wonderful stretch of invention 
| which conceived and completed such a fac- 
| ulty. 


| Such a wonderful machine is now in suc- 
| cessful operation in Boston, and if any patron 
| of genius, or any inquiring mind, or any per- 
|son, will take the trouble to search, he can 


before the blazing fire, between Saul and | see a bust of Daniel Webster rapidly revolv- 


|Lizzy. “I’m a going to stay, that is if they 
willlet me. [tell you what it is, turning to 
|Mr. Butler, if you will give me this critter, 
jlaying his hand on Lizzy’s arm, I'll stay and 
| work for you at any lay you choose.” 
| Lizzy turned very red, but neither ran for 
|the pantry, or pushed away John’s hand. 
**Well,” said Mr. Butler who had recently 
seen what things were coming to, ‘that 
must be pretty much as you and she can 


ing in one end of a lathe, and at the other he 
will see a fue simile head of the great ex pound- 
er, of any desired size turned out from marble 
by machinery. 

Busts of Judge Woodbury, of the Supreme 
Court, have also been turned from the same 
lathe. Busts and cameos, may be turned, 
after one and the same model, into imitations 
of any sizes, from a colossal bust, to a minia- 
ture face, suitable for a lady’s brooch, 

A genius capable of such an achievement 


of the recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Geologists, which is interesting | 
to those who are versed in that Science. | 
Tho’ devoted tothe higher departments of 
practical sciences, it nevertheless mingles 
therewith amusement of the useful kind, as 
the following extract will show. 
Turning over a New Leaf. 
‘Are you going to get in that corn to-day?” | 
said John Hendricks to Mr. Butler, the | 
farmer for whom he was at work by the | 
month. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Butler, “we must try to) 
get it in, in course of the day.” 
| “If itis to be got in to-day, we must go} 
It is time it was in, 
\it is half destroyed now. Benton’s cattle 
| were in again last night.” 
| “I know they were. Here Saul, do you 
/run over to Benton’s and tell him his cattle | 
| lay in our corn last night, and ask him to take | 
care of them.” 


| 
| 





about it this morning. 


‘And he will tell you to put up the fence,” 
said Saul, 

‘The fence ought to be seen to. Hendricks 
you bring me the axe, and I'll go now and 
tackle it up a little,” said Mr. B. 

Hendricks went forthe axe, and having 
searched in vain for it, returned to Mr. Butler, 
who was trying to set up a wash tub, 
which had fallen to pieces in despair of the 
fulfilment of Mr. Butler’s promise, that he 
would get a hoe to-morrow.” 

“f can’t find the axe, I would as soon un- 
dertake to make a thing as to find it in this 
place. It seems to be arule withevery one 
who uses a tool here to put it where it can’t 
be found no how. If it was left where it 
was used last, a body might find something 
once in a while, but as it is, ’tis about impos- 
sible. Lexpect the barn will be among the 
missing some day.” 

«Never mind,” said Mr. Butler, in a con- 
ciliating tone, “the axe will turn up in course 
of the day. You see if you can set these 
staves up, [ want to step over and see if 
Holmes can come and cut that buckwheat to- 
day.” 

Hendricks did as he was requested. He 
set up the staves, and looked round for the 
hoop to confine them in place. ‘I wonder,” 
said he, “If Lam expected to sit here and 
hold these in place all day. There is no 
hoop between here and the blacksmith’s 1 
dare say. I have done harder work than 
sitting and doing nothing, and more profitable 


| 
i 


work for my employer; but I must obey or- 
ders. Benton’s cows are to have another 
pull at that corn, I see plainly.” 


In due time Mr. Benton came, and Mr. 
Holmes was ready to go at the buckwheat as 
as soon he had ground up his new scythe, and 
spliced one of the fingers of his cradle. 

“You have got them set up have you?” 

“Yes, but what is a going to hold them up 
when I let go of them?” 

‘Here is a hoop,” said Mr. B. 
to tell you about it.” 

Hendricks took it: while Butler and Holmes 
were grinding the scythe he put iton and 
drove it down. “There,” said he, “that’s the 
first job Pve known to be finished on this 
ground since I came here three months ago.” 
At this moment Saul returned. ‘Well Saul, 
what’s the news?” 

‘‘Benton says Hyde’s cattle are in the 
lower meadow.” 

“Very likely, [ saw a red squirrel running 
towards the fence, and I thought it likely he 
would get on it and throw it down. If they 
find the potatoes, it will save some labor.” 

“What about the potatoes?” said Mr. 
Butler, coming up at that moment. 

“Hyde's cows are taking care of them,” 
said Hendricks. 

“You run and drive them out Saul, and 
Gnd out where they gotin, and put up the 
fence a little, just enough to turn them for 
the present, I'll see to it inaday or two. 
Hendricks, you harness the horses, we will 
try to get a load of that corn in before dinner.” 

In about halfan hour, during which time 
Messrs. Butler and Holmes had been em- 
ployed in splicing the cradle finger, Hendricks 
came to Butler, and asked, “where is the 
harness for the off horse?” 

“Oh, I let Finkle have it Jast night. I 
didn’t know as we should want it to-day. 
isn’t there something else you can do to- 
day?” 

“Yes, there is enough to do, if a body 
could ever getatit. ‘There he comes with 


“| forgot 





any of the linch pins?” 
“I guess not.” 


the harness. You are sure you havn't lost 


pantry to conceal, 

“Now,” said he, “if you and Saul will go 
at those potatoes, | will put that fence ina 
shape that will keep Hyde’s cattle out of that 
meadow for some time I guess.” 

“Hyde oughtto put up part of it,” said 

utler. 

“I know he had, but he will never do it, 
you might as well try to geta hen todo a 
sum in the rule of three, as to get him to do 
anything worth while. Come let us have all 
those potates in, and that fence up before 
sunset.” 

“If we get all the potatoes in, it is not 
much matter about the fence.”’ 

“What is the reason it isn’t? Who wants 
the cattle making mortar of the meadow? 
Come on.” 

They got into the wagon which had been 
brought to the door before breakfast, and 
Hendricks drove off at a rapid rate, making 
a great clattering of the loose boards in the 
wagon, and rendering it somewhat difficult 
for Mr. Butler and Saul, to keep themselves, 
or rather the board on which they sat, in 
place. 

“What has got into John?” said Mrs. 
BuZtler, pausing from her efforts over the 
butter bowl, and watching the rapidly disap- 
pearing wagon. 

“1 don’t know,” said Lizzy softly. Now 

she had better not have made any reply to 

the question, for it was not asked with any 

expectation of areply. I say she had better 

not have answered it, for I am not sure but 

that she strained the truth a little in so doing. 

Some passages which had taken place be- 

tween John and herself as they come home 

from meeting together on Sabbath evening, 

and set in the “front room” together, till the 

roosters crowed, were in fact the causes of the 

turning over of the new leaf in the manage- 

ment of the farm, 

Before night the fence was put up, in the 

most substantial manner, and the potatoes all 

put in the cellar. 

The next morning when they were all at 

breakfast, John inquired, “Is Holines to work 

for you to-day ?” 

“He promised to come and do what he 

could towards finishing the buckwheat. He 

thinks it will take hima day and a half to 

finish cradling it.” 

“Well, you don’t want him to-day. Send 

the cradle home, and tell him it is cradled.” 

“Cradled! who did it?” 

“1 did it.” 

“When?” 

“This morning.” 

The look of astonishment and admiration 

with which Mr. Butler regarded John, was 

not unobserved by Lizzy, and led her to 

meditate on the propriety of another retreat 

to the pantry. She adopted however, the ex- 
pedient of holding a coffee cup to her lips 
for a very unnecessary length of time. 

««W hat shall we go at to-day after we have 
shocked up the buckwheat?” said Hendricks. 

J don’t know; what do you think we had 
best do?” 

“Have the rye in where we took the corn 

off.” 

“Well, we will go at that then,” 

In like manner John’s advice was asked 

daily and followed; so that before winter set 
in, the farm presented a very different aspect 
from that which it usually wore at that time. 
Commonly, some potatoes were frozen up, 
and some portion of the intended sowing left 
undone, in consequence of the frost over- 
taking the plow. But now, every crop was 
secured, the grain sown, and up quite green, 
the house banked, and quite a “string of 
stone wall” made. ‘That the corn was all 
husked in season, might have been owing to 
the fact, that the turning over the new leaf 
had inspired the family with such a spirit of 
industry, that Lizzy bad joined them in their 
huskings, and took ber seat near John, that 
he might break of the ears as were beyond 
her strength. It happened on one or two 
occasions that these two continued their labors 
long after Saul and his father had gone to 
bed. 

In course of time it came to this, that Mr, 
Butler used to ask John what be was a going 
to do, as though his right to direct operations 
was unquestionable. For example, one 


crow bars in it, at the door, 

“What are you going to do?” said Mr. 
Butler. 

“I am going to build a stone wall, on the 
east side of the meadow. The ground is high 











enough there for a wall to stand, and there 





agree, musn’t it mother?” 
“T guess so,” said Mrs, Butler, dropping /ought to be widely known; and we are told 
|several stitches in a stocking she was knitting | that he is a native of Massachusetts, Thos, 
for John. | Blanchard by name. His genius was devel- 
‘There won’t be much difficulty about it| oped early. Its first manifestation was in the 
then, I guess,” said John. Saul must go to| contrivance of a machine for paring apples. 
He may go to college ifhe has a| His next device was a machine for ascer- 
I can get his support out of the farm | taining without the trouble of counting in the 
without hurting any body, I reckon.” ‘Then| usual way, the number of tacks made in a 
turning to Lizzy, he said, “The road is good, | factory in which he was at work for his broth- 
and Jack wauts to stir himself, and I want! er. 
to go over to mother’s. Suppose you just) His next was a machine for making the 
hop into the the wagon and ride with me.” | tacks, themselves, which had, prior to that, 
Lizzy looked towards her mother, and rose | been turned out by the hand. 


school. 





|} mind, 


It made, five 
up and went to “put on her things.” The| hundred ina minute, and much more per- 
horse was soon at the door, and Lizzy was| fectly than by the old method. 
soon in the wagon, and the wagon was soon | Next he set about and perfected a lathe for 

vat John’s mother’s, and John’s mother was! turning gun barrels. It was an easy process 

}soou introduced to Lizzy, who soon became | to turn the muzzle end, but at the lower part, 
her daughter-in-law, that is to say, on New| the machinery, by a self-acting chance, was 


| Year’s eve. 
| | 
| end and oval and octagonal parts of the breech. 


| THE POTATO AND ITS FAILURES, | All this was accomplished with great facility 


Messxs. Eprrors:—lIn taking a review of | by steam power. 
|the past season with its varied productions, it} When his apparatus was first started at 
|is a source of some relief in the fall short of Springfield, the workmen came round to wit- 
the potato crop, that being admonished by re-| ness the experiment. On its successful ope- 
peated failures, farmers have bestowed less| ration, one of the workmen remarked to 
labor in this department and turned their at-| another, “this man bas upset our art.” One 


}made to accommodate itself adroitly, to the 


| 


jtention to such crops as promised a more | of the gun-stock makers said that ‘he could 
|certain return; yet the loss is a serious one not upset him, for the stranger could not turn 
and will be severely felt. 

Of the small amount planted, probably a | would try.” 
‘quarter part were thrown aside in barvesting, He finally succeeded in making a lathe to 
as worthless, and more than another quarter) turn gun-stocks with accuracy and facility, by 
| have since been taken rotten from cellars, 80 | stream power! He secured a patent for the 
|that we have strong fears that there will not | jnvention, and it is now in successful operation 
ibe seed enough wintered for planting. An | at Springfield, and Harper's Ferry, and it has 
|attempt at this late day to throw any light up- | literally ‘“‘upset the art” of making gun-stocks 
on this drawback upon our labors by way of| by manual labor. 
assigning the cause of rot would be like “gild-| This curious machine was at once applied 
ing refined gold, or puiuting the lilly.” Some | to making shoe-lasts, hat blocks, tackle blocks 
|have imputed it to a disease in the potato,| and all similar utensils; and while it put an 
some to a revolution now in process in the| end to the tedious process of making such 
bowels of the earth (how do they know this?) | articles by hand, it produced far more perfect 
others to insects, flies, bugs, and for aught 1) specimens. 
know to humbugs; which would perhaps come Next he invented an improvement in steam- 
as near the truth as any of the foregoing.— | poat machinery, to enable boats of small draft 
Potato tops are probably more sensitive and | t ascend the rapids of rivers, and his plan is 
more easily affected by atmospheric changes | now in general use, for ascending rivers of 
than any other vegetable; that they have) yarrow, shallow and rapid channels. 
yielded to these changes, we do know, from| Such are among the valnable inventions of 
the decomposition that has followed or taken \'‘Thomas Blanchard, a farmer’s son, whose 
place. That this process descends from the 
tops to the tuber we may infer from the fact 
that the top of the potato is invariably first 
affected with rot. For further proof that we 
have been visited by unusual atmospheric | statues by steam! 
changes or influences, our forest trees in| But jt is a most beneficial achievement—a 
September appeared in the “sere and yellow | triyinph of Inventive Power—which will mul- 
leaf,” as if smitten with frost, yet we had no | tiply the pleasures of mankind and help diffuse 
frost. Our grasses for the season past though | eyjoyments among them, which will improve 
luxuriant and beautiful, have rusted badly.— | their sensibilities and refine their taste. Its 
So with beans, wheat, &c. In factthe whole | importance may not appear ata first glance. 
vegetable world seems to have been more or) We have playfully supposed it to be the knell 
less affected by a sort of extra atmospheric) of the sculptor. But the sculptor will yet 
action, especially unfavorable to the potato, | jive; for so it is, there is no probability that 
but not to corn. Wheat, which a few years) pachinery can ever do the work of pure intel- 
since, every farmer in Maine tho’t, in order) )... The great conception of the sculptor must 
to insure a good crop, should be sowed as); -,adiute before the marble model can be set in 
soon as the ground would admit of harrowing | the Jathe. ‘The great artist will not therefore 
in the spring; now yields (independent of the be superceded; but will perhaps be more fre- 
weevil) when sowed about the first of June, | quently culled upon than now to supply orig- 
but with the potato, the sooner planted the | j,ais, when the desire for exact copies shull 
better, for the early varieties planted very | pave been increased by the facility of obtain- 
early have almost if not entirely escaped the ing them through the wonderful contrivances 
rot; and the reason is obvious, as they have) o¢ Mr. Blanchard, 
so matured and their tops so ripened as to be 
without the reach of the scorching suo and 
dishwater showers of August, which have 
blasted the later kinds. 

As a substitute for the potato, so far as the 


he gun-stock.” Blanchard replied that “he 
} 





only means of education were the common 
country schools, in a secluded part of the 
country at the close of the last century. 

And finally, Mr. Blanchard now makes 











ImMpoRrTANT Invention. Mr. A. Wood- 
worth, of Worcester, has invented a machine 
for making face brick, which will probably 


i i manufacturing this important article. This 
Reding of Soph Fe Carer.» SPTRO I? machine obviates all the objections to which 


arrot; . 
arongly recommend te Jong orange carrot] masts Stee are whe ‘The cay 
of an acre to an acre, on ground suitably pre- received into a box at the top, is capes 
pared. 1000 bushels is readily obtained to the and formed in moulds: they are then presse 
acre, and there is no surer crop, nor one that under the plates, each brick receiving two 
yields so large a return for a given amount of i™p'essions, which frees it from air. A pres- 
labor. The seed should be sowed by the 20th sure of one hundred tons is applied to each 
of May, in drills eighteen inches asunder; a brick, whieh at ouce becomes perfectly ents 
man with a seed sower can easily sow an acre pact, and nearly as hard as ws ny ping urnt 
per day. They are rather tardy in making | brick. The clay used should a ‘ - as 
their appearance, and require pretty close at- can be obtained from the bed. is rye we 
tention in weeding, (at which time the grow- | requires but about half the number of we Is 
ing carrots should be thinned out three or four | and two thirds, the quantity of fuel, which is 
inches apart in the drills,) until about the | necessary to make brick in the ——— 
middle of July, when they will cover the The bricks are taken directly to tt _ 
ground, and no farther labor need be bestow-| fast as they come from the machine. - 
ed upon them until harvest time. If every | quantity of brick which cin be made byt - 
farmer does not feel able to purchase a seed | machine varies from 20,000 to $0,000 “Aes 
sower, which coste about $12, (for little can hours, according to the size of the wor 
he dete without one) it would be well for a The price of the largest size is eee pays 
few to club, as one will answer for a neigh-| $1500; the cost of the right depend ae ot 4 
borhood. Hewry Burmax. | locality. All communicatioe mus yp Pics 

Dizmont, Me., Nov. 8, 1347. dressed to A. Woodworth, paces 4 
; [Boston Cultivator. [ . 











do away with the present laborious system of | 


AMOUNT OF CORN ON TWO ACRES. 

Mr. Epvitor:—I want to notice through 
the columns of your valuable puper, the num- 
ber of bushels of corn which | raised upon 
two acres of land, the past season, and also 
the way that I raised it. Last fall about the 
20th of September, | ploughed and subsoiled 
two acres of rather tough swarded, gravelly 
land, and in the spring I spread on seventy 
cartfuls of manure from the barn cellar and 


ploughed icin, After cross ploughing | har- 
rowed it well, and furrowed it both ways, 
three feet and a half apart, and put twenty- 
seven loads of good compost manure in the 
hill; I planted it the I1th and 12th of May. 
Lhoed it well twice. ‘This full gathered it 
and husked it out, and had enough for 217 
Yours truly, 
Joun Day, Jr. 
West Boxford, Nov., 1847. 

Two hundred and seventeen bushels are 
|not often harvested from two acres of land, 


bushels of good corn. 


though we sometimes hear of more, One 
quartof corn from each hill, will give 125 
bushels per acre; that is, when there are 4000 
hills, as there willbe when they stand one 
j pace apart, 

Our correspondent does not tell us how 
large a mess of ears were counted as one 
bushel—or whether he weighed the whole. 

| Seventy-five pounds are counted for a bushel 
'in the last part of October. Weighing is bet- 
\ter than measuring; though weighing before 
the corn is dry enough to be shelled, is some- 
| times deceptive. 
A noble grain that, which gives 80 or even 
| 70 bushels per acre. ‘This cannot be done in 
the British islinds. In addition to this we 
have stover that is worth a good ton of hay 


per acrc. 


| How many farmers have ever cut up ten 


jhills ina row, of their heaviest corn, and 
shelled it out to ascertain how much an acre 
may possibly yield? We searcely know of 
an individual who has done it; yet how easily 
it may be done! We need not bave much 
guessing in this matter, though guessing is 
easier still than a trial of ten adjacent bills. 
Two quarts of potatoes to each hill, at the 
usual distance, amount to 250 bushels per 
acre. Do weaverage somany? Some fields 
never produce half as much, [Ploughman. 


Kirx’s Steam Tirtt Hamuer. We saw 
at the machine-shop of the Reading Railroad 
Company, in Reading, a few weeks since, 
three of these very useful implements in op- 
eration. ‘They are constructed in the form of 
the ordinary tilt, or trip-hammer, but the 
power is applied ina very different manner. 
Instead of the ordinary machinery for such 
purposes—a large fly-wheel, ete.—you see a 
small cylinder, but little larger or higher than 
your hat, placed under the lever or beam, to 
which the hammer is attached—in front of 
the frame in which, or the pivot upon which, 
the lever operates, In this cylinder moves a 
piston, with a perpendicular motion, giving 
action to the hammer. 

The first, or smaller one, put in operation 
by Mr. Kirk, was for ordinary purposes, in 
the blacksmith-shoj., and so rapid is its move- 
ment, and delicate its touch, that it might be 
used for making herse-nails, 

The cat put in operation, was in the same 
shop, and used for working up the immense 
quantity of serap-iron which had accumulated 
about the shops of the company, by which 
means they are now supplied with a large 

| amount of the very best of iron for the ordi- 

nary work of the shops. After using these 
hammers for atime, and finding their great 
utility, the company have erected one of much 
larger dimensions, with which they are work- 
ing over and bringing again into use, their 
\ thousands of old axles, and working up, we 
suppose, their condemned rails. 

We should like, right well, to give a more 
intelligible description of this exceedingly use- 
ful machine, as we deem it worthy of being 
generally known; as, to understand it fully, 
will be to introduce it extensively into use. 
| Wesaw and noticed, a model of it at the 
‘late fair—where it attracted considerable at- 
‘tention, We hope to get a full description of 
it, with drawings, from Mr, Kirk, soon, whea 
we shall refer to itagain. [Railroad Journal. 


Recipe ron A mASTY PLATE oF Sovr.— 
| Liebig says, when one pound of lean beef, 
| free of fat, and separated from the bones, in 
| the finely chopped state in which it is used 
| for beef sausages or mince meat, is uniformly 
‘mixed with its own weight of cold water, 

slowly heated to boiling, and the liquid, after 
| boiling briskly fora minute ortwo, is strained 
through a towel from the coagulated albumen, 
| and the fibrine, now becoming hard and horny, 
we obtain an equal weight of the most aro- 
matic soup, of such strenght as cannot be ob- 
tained even by boiling for hours, from a piece 
of flesh. When mixed with salt, and the 
‘often asual additions by means of roasted 
‘onions or burnt sugar, it forms the very best 
| soup which can in any way be prepared from 
| one pound of flesh. 


Paeumatico Hroraviic Exome. The 
Cincinnati Gazette says: ‘Prof. Brigham, of 
| Covington, Ky., claims to be the investor of 
P machine, to which he bas given the above 

name, which, by the application of merely « 
_one-horse power will raise water $00 feet, and 
\in quantity sufficient to supply the whole city 
of Cincinnati! He says he can fil a reservoir 
on Mount Adams of any capacity, and keep 
‘it full for less than $2000 a year! and he 
adds: “There is no humbuggery io this.” 


| Reews ror Bracke. Have a basket 
full of elder berries gathered when fully ripe, 

and put into an iron pot; let them be slightly 

mashed; after adding a good portion of water, 
| boil till the juice is well extracted. Strain 

off the liquor and boil wil it thickens a little. 
This simple preparation makes an excellent 
blacking. A supply may be made and kept 
for twelve months. Water must not be added 
to the blucking after boiling, as it will cause 
it to sour and spoil. [Southern Planter. 








The best cough drops for young ladies are 
to drop the practice of dressing thin when 
they go out into the night air, 








